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by ideas in many respects inapplicable to Irish affairs,
was entering on a path of great general reform ; she could only
attain her ends through Parliamentary government, and the
ascendency of the party 'of progress. Ireland was weak,
divided, infinitely behind Great Britain; her whole social
system was deeply diseased, especially in what related to the
land; her population was becoming alarmingly dense; if some
of her grievances were fully perceived, others were less intelli-
gible to English statesmen. And her Catholic millions, serfs
for ages, untrained to freedom and self-government, had been
suddenly invested with power, which was practically in the
hands of a great demagogue, and of a priesthood which carried
out his commands. In these circumstances, was it not probable
that many Irish reforms would be ill conceived, would be
delayed and injured by the strife and the spirit of party ? Was
it not probable that Ireland might become the battle ground
of contending English factions, and, in the result, might gravely
suffer? Was it not probable that what was most peccant in
the structure of her society would not be understood, or would
be understood when it was too late, and that immense evils
might be the consequence, even though much had been done
for her by a well-meaning and enlightened policy ? And might
not the enfranchisement of Catholic Ireland, as affairs stood,
lead to extravagances and mischiefs of many kinds, injurious to
Great Britain and Ireland alike, and attended with numerous
and dangerous ills ? Time was to give an answer, at least in
part, to questions even yet not finally answered.